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S WAS a Gold Man... now I lie under the earth 
And only the young wheat-ear 
Grows from my hollow breast like a gold sound... 
Amid the asp-aspersions of the dust 
The old assertions 
Of that sleep-causing Aspe with swelling head. 
And only the bull-voiced thunders of the gold ripe wheat 
Answer the Augur in this long and sleepy August.” 


The Gold Man who was King raised up his sleepy head... 
“Is this the time of an advance upon the Sun? 

Will he kiss the loveless— 

And stretch himself on an earth in love once more? 

Lions do not bury gold and seek again 

Their treasure ... but the Sun sees our gold nature 
Sunken in earth, and comes again to the Ore, 

The growing plant and the root with the nature of gold 
Whose generation is in the earth—the Ore, precursor 

Of the Plant Kingdom—that with growth, becomes alive. 


In the time when the Sun of the heart is in the Sign of the Lion 

I lie far from the forgotten thunders . 

But near the Tomb to Thriae, priestesses of the gold comb 

Buzz and hum of the forgotten wonders, 

And of the wind from the Tomb that is no more 

Than the wind of the honey-hive that drifts to them over their gold floor. 
Their heads are white as if from barley-flour— 

And thin are their gold bodies. 


This is the hour 
When they sing of the noon of the world. .. “There was a King 
Who reigned in Babylon— 
Grown sleepy now ... his hair was like the honey-red forces 
Burned by fires like the Sun in the wheat-festival 
—He lies embalmed by bees . . . the sweetness lapping over 
Him, with only Darkness for a lover... 
And now is his town no more than our gold comb. 


ediN SttWAL occ ene 


And carrying a young lion 
A solar hero, King of Lydia, 
Walked on his city walls... 
You would not know that King or lion from the dust ground from the wheat-ears. 
Great Alexander lies in a mask of gold 
White honey mummified ... as if it were gold armour... 
And now only the cold 
Wind from the honey-hive can know 
If still from strength comes sweetness,—if from the lion-heart 
The winged swarms rise.” 


This was the song of the Bee-Priestesses. 

But the Gold Man lying in the dark like the wingless pupa 

That lies in their cells, said “I hear the solar jubilation 

Come to the heart and saps of Being ... the roar of ripeness... 
For the Sun is the Ardent Belief 

That sees life in aridities of the dust 

In the seed and the base excrement and the world’s fevers... 
He loves alike the common dust of the streets 

And the lovers’ lips like the gold fires burning Troy... 

The Sun kisses the loveless— 

The mouth of the condemned by Man, the dog-mouth and the lion-fang 
Deep in the heart . . . He comes to the criminal whose nature 
Was crippled before his birth by a new gravitation 

That changed the solar system of the heart 

To a universe reigned over by deformation... 

None is condemned... Then why should we lie loveless? 

He will clothe us again in gold and a little love.” 


NOTES 

Verse 1, line 6. May Lucan, IX. 806. (1627). 

Verse 2, line 6. Reference to Robert Burton: The Anatomy 
of Melancholy 

Verse 3, line 6. The Hymn to Hermes. 

Verse 4 From an ancient Persian manuscript. 

Verse.5 Refers to a passage in The Golden Bough. 

Verse 6 “Tt is recorded that Alexander the Great on 


his death-bed commanded that he should be 
buried in honey and that his orders were 
obeyed; his body was placed in ‘white honey 
which had not been melter’.””—Wallis Budge: 
Life and Exploits of Alexander. 
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saw him land, no one saw the 

bamboo canoe draw up onto 
the sacred mud, but within a few 
days it was common knowledge 
that the taciturn man was from 
the South, that his homeland was 
one of the myriad villages lying 
upstream on the precipitous flank 
of the mountain, where the Zend 
language is not contaminated by 
the admixture of Greek words, 
and where leprosy occurs but 
seldom. Certain it is that the grey 
man knelt and kissed the mud, 
climbed up the riverbank (with- 
out pausing to protect, probably 
without even feeling, the cuts 
lacerating his flesh), and dragged 
himself, nauseated and bleeding, 
to the circular inclosure. Looming 
abové this is a tiger,—or a horse, 
—it is hard to tell which,—of 
stone, once the color of fire, but 
now ashen. This ringlike con- 
struction is a temple devoured by 
_ancient conflagrations, profaned 
by the malarial jungle; its god 
now receives no homage from 
men. The stranger stretched out 
on the ground below the pedestal. 


The high sun awakened him. 
Without astonishment he noticed 
that the wounds had healed. He 
shut his pale eyes and slept; this 
was not féebleness of the flesh but 
determination of the will. He 
knew this temple was the ap- 
pointed place for the carrying out 
of his indomitable purpose. He 
knew that downstream, also the 
property of burned, dead gods, 
were the ruins of another propiti- 
ous temple which the incessant 
trees had not yet managed to 
strangle. He knew that his im- 
mediate obligation was to sleep. 


Toward midnight the inconsol- 
able cry of a bird awakened him. 
Prints of bare human feet, some 
figs and a jug apprised him that 
the inhabitants of the region had 
watched his sleep respectfully, 
and were soliciting his favor or 


|: the dead of night no one 
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ITINERARY FOR 


AERIAL JOURNEY 


seeking to neutralize his magic. 
He felt a chill of fear, and having 
discovered a tomblike niche in the 
dilapidated wall, he covered him- 
self with a blanket of unfamiliar- 
looking leaves. 

His guiding purpose, although 
supernatural, was by no means 
impossible. He wanted to dream 
a man, to dream him integrally, 
in all his minuteness of detail, and 
then to impose him upon reality. 
This project of magic took up all 
the space in his soul; if he had 
been asked his own name, or for 
some trace of his former life, he 
would not have managed to reply. 
The crumbling, uninhabited tem- 


Pavel Tchelitchew 
Courtesy Hugo Gallery 


ple suited him because it repre- 
sented a modicum of the visible 
world. The proximity of inhabi- 
tants also suited him, since they 
had taken it upon themselves to 
supply his frugal needs. Their 
small gifts of rice and fruits pro- 
vided enough nourishment for his 
body, dedicated as it was to the 
sole task of sleeping and dream- 
ing. 

At first, the dreams were 
chaotic; a little later they took on 
a dialectical quality. The stranger 
dreamed that he was in the center 
of a circular amphitheatre which 
was in some way the charred 
temple. Masses of taciturn stu- 


dents filled the graded seats; the 
faces of those in the highest rows 
hung there at many centuries’ 
distance and at a starlike height, 
yet they were clearly visible in 
every detail. He was dictating 
lessons in anatomy, cosmography 
and magic to them. The faces 
were paying anxious attention, 
and he found it possible to extract 
understanding answers from 
them. It was as if they divined 
the importance of that examina- 
tion, which would redeem one 
among them from his state of 


mere seeming, and thus thrust 


him forth into the world of real- 


ity. Both in his dreams and when. 


he was lying awake, he continued 
to consider the answers his phan- 


toms had given him, not allow- 
ing himself to be deceived by > 


those who were tricksters, and 
sensing in certain of their per- 
plexities a growing intelligence. 
He was seeking a soul that de- 
served to participate in the uni- 
verse. 


After nine or ten nights he real- 
ized with some bitterness that he 
could expect nothing from those 
students who took his doctrine 
passively; only from those willing 
at times to risk a reasonable con- 
tradiction of his ideas. The former, 
although lovable and full of good 
will, would never rise to being 
individuals; the others already 
existed a little. 


One afternoon (now the after- 
noons were also devoted to sleep; 
now he remained awake only an 
hour or so at dawn) he dismissed 
the vast illusory class for good, and 
remained alone with a single 
pupil. This was a calm, citrine 
boy, ungovernable at times, and 
with sharp features that suggested 
those of the man who had dream- 
ed him. The boy was not discon- 
certed for long by the sudden 
elimination of his colleagues; at 
the end of a few private lessons 


[Continued on page 10] 
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MY LIFE: Two Excerpts 


HE first thing that met my 
eyes was a tub. Simple, square, 
round at the corners, and 


shallow, a tub from the bazaar. 


Once within it, I filled it up en- 
tirely. I don’t any longer remem- 


ber, was it my mother who told 


me, but just at the moment of 


my birth, a great fire broke out 


in a little house on the outskirts 


of Vitebsk, close to the highway, 
behind a prison. 

The town was on fire, the 
poorer part of the Jewish quarter. 


They carried us out, bed and 
_ mattress, my mother and myself, 


the baby at her feet, and took us 
to a safe place at the other end 
of the town. 

But actually, I was still-born. I 


didn’t want to live. Imagine a 
white lump that didn’t want to 


live, as if it were already heavy 
with the paintings of Chagall. 
They pushed needles into me. 
‘They plunged me into a bucxet 
of water, and at last I uttered a 
feeble whine. But essentially I 
was still-born. 

I hope that psychologists will 
not draw any improper deduc- 
tions from that. I beg to be in- 
dulged. 

However, this little house near 
the Peskowatik road remained 
intact. I saw it only a little time 
ago. My father, no more than a 
little better off, sold it. It remind- 
ed me of the knob on the head 
of the Rabbi in green that I 
painted, or of a potato thrown 
into a cask of herrings, steeping 
forlornly in the brine pickle. Con- 
templating this little house from 
the height of my recent “enlarge- 
ment” I shuddered and asked my- 
self, “In all truth, how could I 
have been born here? There is 
scarcely room to breathe.” But 
when my grandfather, a man 
with a long black beard, died 
honorably, my father bought an- 
other place for a few roubles. And 
in the neighbourhood of that 
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other place, no more madhouses 
as at Peskowatik, a neighbour- 
hood of churches, precise enclo- 
sures, market stalls and synago- 
gues, simple and eternal like the 
fortifications of Giotto’s frescoes. 

Around me, coming and going, 
turning this way and that, or trot- 
ting sagely, all manner of Jews, 
Jawitchs and Beglines, the beg- 
gar and the rich man, school 
child and Papa, all going home. 

At that time there wasn’t any 
cinema. People went home or 
went to market. And my little 
tub reminds me of that. 

I say nothing of the sky or of 
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the stars that lit my childhood. 
They were my stars, my cherish- 
ed ones. They went with me to 
school and waited in the street 
until I came back. My poor 
darlings, forgive me. I left you 
trembling on your great distances, 
and I left you quite alone. 

My town, sad and gay, as a 
little boy I watched you. I watch- 
ed you as I stood at the door of 
our little house. You were naive 
and simple, but very clear to the 
eyes of a child. When the parti- 
tion hindered me, I got up on a 
little paving stone. And if again 
I couldn’t see, I got up on the 


roof .. . And why not? Grand- 
father had gone up there too. 
And I looked and looked at my 
pleasure. Here in the street called 
Pokrowskaja, I was born for a 
second time. 

II 

One fine day (there are no 
others quite like it) my mother 
was putting her bread into the 
oven. I came up to her as she 
held the flat baking shovel, and 
taking her by her flour-smudged 
elbow, said: 

“Mama, . . . I would like to 
be a painter.” 

“So that’s an end to that, I am 
no longer to be trusted nor held 
responsible. Enough. It wasn’t for 
nothing that I felt something was 
going to happen.” 

“You understand, mama, am I 
a man like the others?” 

“What can I do about it?” 

“YT would like to be a painter. 
Save me, mama. Come with me. 
Let us go, let us go. There is a 
place in the town; if I am ad- 
mitted and if I complete the 
course, I shall be a finished artist. 
I would be so happy!” 

“What! A painter? You are 
mad. Let me put my bread into 
the oven; don’t bother me. I have 
my bread to look after.” 

‘““Mama, I can’t wait. Let’s go.” 

“Leave me alone.” 

At last it is decided. We shall 
go to see M. Penne. And if he 
acknowledges that I have talent 
then we shall think about it. But 
TE, NO hae 

(I will be a painter neverthe- 
less, thought I to myself, but on 
my own initiative.) 

It is clear that my fate is in 
the hands of M. Penne, at least 
in the eyes of my mother who is 
sovereign of the house. My father 
gives me the five roubles, the 
monthly cost of the lessons, but 
he sends them rolling in the 
courtyard where I have to run 
after them. 

[Continued on page 12] 


To Arthur Waley 
and Beryl de oete 


HAKESPEARE is like the sun, 
Ne ‘common-kissing Titan,’ 

having a passion for “matter, 
pure and impure, an energy be- 
yond good and evil, an immense 
benevolence, creating, without 
choice or preference, out of the 
need of giving birth to life. Never 
was there such a homage to 
light, to light and the principle of 
life.” 

(Note: This was said by Arthur 
Symons of a still great, though in- 
finitely lesser artist than Shakes- 
peare, and an artist in a different 
medium—Edouard Manet. But it 
seems still more applicable to 
Shakespeare. ) 

Antony swears 


“By the fire 


That quickens Nilus’ slime.” 


Poor Pompey, the bawd’s tap- 
ster in Measure for Measure, ex- 
culpates himself to his judge by 
saying “Truly, sir, I am a poor 
fellow that would live.” 

And Shakespeare, if no one else, 
forgives him, for to Shakespeare 
life is holy, and Pompey, Mistress 
Quickly, and other earthy charac- 
ters of this, as of every other 
kind, hold in them the principle 
and the love of life. These beings, 
and Nilus’ slime, are worthy in 
his eyes of the light and heat of 
the sun. 

“None does offend, none, I say, 
none.” So said the old mad King 
upon the dark moor. And 50 said 
his loving Creator. 

* * * 

In these hymns to life, the 
very blood of the beings, the 
animate heat, is spirit. “Not fire,”* 
“it does not take its origin from 
fire, but derives from the solar 
ray.” “The blood,” according to 
William Harvey, “acquires re- 


markable and most excellent 


J Aristotle: quoted by William Harvey, 
‘on Generation.” 
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powers, and is analogous to the 
stars.” 

To Shakespeare, generation 
and the processes of generation, 
death and the processes of death, 
are holy. 

“The heat of the sun and of 
animals,”** “not only that which 
is stored up in semen, but even 
that of any excrementious matter, 
although diverse in nature, still 
contains a vital principle.” .. . 

“Now” (Harvey continues) “I 
maintain the same thing of the 
innate heat of the blood: I say 
that they are not fire and they do 
not derive their origin from fire. 
They rather share the nature of 
some other, and that a more 
divine body or substance. They 
act by no faculty or property of 
the elements: but as there is some- 
thing inherent in the semen which 
makes it prolific, and as in pro- 
ducing an animal, it surpasses the 
power of the elements—as it is a 
spirit, namely, and the inherent 
nature of that spirit corresponds 
to the element of the stars, so 
there is a spirit, a certain force, in- 
herent in the blood, acting 
superiorly to the powers of the 
elements . . . and the nature, yea, 
the soul in this spirit and blood is 
identical with the stars.” 

In beings like Othello, the 
blood, “by reason of its admirable 
properties and powers, is spirit.” 
It is “celestial, something anal- 
ogous to heaven, vicarious of 
heaven . . . the innate heat, the 
sun of the microcosm, the fire of 
Plato.” In such beings as Juliet’s 
nurse, “in so far as it is spirit, 
it is the hearth, the Vesta, the 
household divinity.”*** 

That splendour of the blood 
ran through all grand animal 
nature ...in “that globe of sin- 
ful continents,” poor old Sir John 
Falstaff, the “honeysuckle villain,” 
the “honeyseed rogue” 


** 


whose 


Aristotle: quoted by William Harvey: 
op. cit. 


*** Warvey: op, cit. 


heart was killed because a King 
in whose word he had trusted, 
seemed to break faith with him. 
—lIt runs in the veins of the Dol- 
phin’s horse, that being of air, 
and fire. 


Dolphin: What a Long Night is this? I 
will not change my Horse with any 
that treades but upon foure pasternes: 
Ah, ha: he bounds from the Earth, as 
if his entrailes were hayres: the 
Cheval volant, the Pegasus, chez les 
narines de feu. When [ bestryde him, 
I soare, I am a Hawke: he trots the 
ayre: the Earth sings, when he touches 
it: the basest horne of his hoofe, is 


more Musicall than the Pipe of 
Hermes. 
Orleans: Hee’s of the colour of the Nut- 


meg. 


Dolphin: And of the heat of the Ginger. 
It is a Beast for Perseus: hee is pure 
Ayre and Fire, and the dull Elements 
of Earth and Water never appeare in 
him, but only in patient  stilnesse 
while his Rider mounts him: hee is 
indeed a Horse, and all other Jades 
you may call Beasts. 


Constable: Indeed, my Lord, it is a most 
absolute and excellent Horse. 


Dolphin: It is the Prince of Palfrayes, 
his Neigh is like the bidding of a 
Monarch, and his countenance en- 
forces Homage.” 


(The Life of Henry the Fifth: 

Act III, Scene VII.) 
Such plays as Henry the Fourth 
(Parts I and II) and Henry the 
Fifth, are giant hymns to the 
physical glory of life. The charac- 
ters seem an “animalisation of 


God.” 


“If Sacke and Sugar be a fault, 
Heaven helpe the wicked: if to 
be old and merry be a sinne, then 
many an olde Hoste that I know, 


1S .Gammnech..- eee 
ce 


. ... banish plumpe Jacke, 
and banish all the World.” (The 
First Part of King Henry the 
Fourth: Act II, Scene IV.) 


(That round berry the world, 
with its sweetness,—the world 
with its earthiness and juice; the 
old happy laughing world that 
forgets it must die.) 

“Would I were with him, 
wheresome’er hee is, either in 
Heaven or Hell,” exclaimed Bar- 
dolph after the old man’s death. 

“Thou knowest,” said the 
“honeysuckle villain” himself, “in 
the state of Innocency Adam 
fell: and what would poore 
Jacke Falstaff do, in the dayes of 


Villainy? Thou seest, I have more | 

flesh than another man, 

therefore more frailty.” 
Sinful, yes, but not diabolic. 


And yet there is now an attempt - 


to prove that Shakespeare in- 
tended this earthy old man, whose 
redness is from Adam, to be a 
devil. 

Throughout the days of that 
“latter spring . . . all-hallow’en 
summer” (as the prince called the 


old man), the sun danced, al-— 
though “the fortune of us that 
are the Moone’s men doeth ebbe | 
and flow like the Sea, being gov- . 


erned as the Sea by the 


is, 


Moone.” (The First Part of King 
Henry the Fourth: Act I. Scene | 


II.) 


companions of those “Dianae’s 
Forresters, Gentlemen of 
Shade, Minions of the Moone.” 
Stupidity and lean Virtue are 
but shadows, too, that will soon 
pass away under the gigantic 
dancing sun, or that are a cool 
resting-place for laughter. 


Shallow: For the other, Sir John; Let me 
see: Simon Shadow. 


Falstaff: I marry, let me have him to sit 
under: he’s like to be a cold soldier. 

Shallow: Where’s Shadow? 

Shadow: Heere sir. 

Shallow: Do you like him, Sir John? 

Falstaff: Shadow will serve for Summer: 
picke him: For we have a number 
of shadowes to fill up the Muster- 
Booke.”’ 


(King Henry the Fourth: 
Second Part, Act III, Scene II.) 


But the shade of Sir John Fal- 
staff “partook” as da Vinci said 
shadow must do, “of the nature 
of universal Matter.” 

It is better to be a fat old man, 
who “sweates to death, and Lar- 
des the leane earth as he walkes 
along” (King Henry the Fourth: 
First Part, Act II, Scene II.) 
than to be nothingness. What is 
Honour? It may lead to Nothing- 
ness, therefore it, too, is only a 


shade. 


Falstaff: “What is that word Honour? 
Ayre: a trim reckoning. Who hath 
it? He that dy’de a Wednesday. Doth 


and ! 


The hours go by, but nobody | 
cares, the shades of night seem | 


the | 


Vy 


he feele it. No. Doth he heare it. No. 
Is it insensible then? Yes, to the 
dead. But will it not live with the 
living. No. Why? Detraction will not 
suffer it, therefore Ile none of it. 
Honour is a meere Scutcheon, and so 
ends my Catechisme.” 


(Second Part of King Henry the Fifth: 
Act V, Scene I.) 

A Scutcheon, a “ghost in mar- 
ble,” or a shadow. What is honor 
to a “honeysuckle villain” in a 
world that must have seemed to 
him, as to the Archbishop, one of 


Singing masons building roofs of gold. 


Falstaff, drinking or sleeping, is 
“the old noontide sleeping. It 
moves its mouth. Doth it not 
drink a drop of happiness, an old 
brown drop of golden happiness, 
golden wine. Happiness laugheth. 
Thus laugheth a god.” 


fie is “a well of eternity . .°. 
joyous, awful noontide abyss.”* 

“Music,” said Wagner, “blots 
out an entire civilization, as sun- 
shine does lamplight.” This is 
true of the giant harmonies of 
Shakespeare. In another kind, his 
poetry is a sun whose light does 
not blot out a sun, but fuses it 
‘into a single being. 

In the Comedies, the sun for- 
gives and remakes the shape of 
evil, dances, laughing and loving 
‘the world, over stupidity. 

We see the nettle-dull Dogber- 
ry and Verges. Shakespeare re- 
duces their sheer nonsense, their 
‘incomprehension, and their rustic 
‘fears, into Chaos; and then from 
Chaos he produces a dancing 
) Star. 

“As in Homer all the deities 
are in armour,” said Coleridge,— 
‘“even Venus—so in Shakespeare 
‘are all the characters strong. 
‘Hence real] folly and dullness are 
}made by him the vehicles of wis- 
(dom. There is no difficulty for 
fone being a fool to imitate a 
fool; but to be, and remain, and 
speak like a wise man and a great 
| wit, and yet so as to give a vivid 
representation of a veritable fool 
4'—‘hic labor, hoc opus est.’ A 
drunken constable is not uncom- 
mon, nor hard to draw; but see 
jand examine what goes up to 
smake a Dogberry.” 

| When, for instance, Dogberry 
inquires (at the beginning of Act 
\IV, Scene III, Much Ado About 
§ Nothing) 


“Ts our whole dissembly appeared?” 


. 

i 
tl 
: 


or says: 


“Write down that they hope they 
serve God: and write God first; for, 
God defend, but that God should go 
before such villains. Masters, it is 
proved already that you are but little 
better than false knaves, and it will 
Thus Spake 


¥* Nietzsche: Zarathustra. 
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go near to be thought so shortly”... 
(Act IV, Scene II.) 


We feel as if the world we 
knew had been abolished, and a 
new mathematical universe had 
taken its place, in which the na- 
ture of Time had changed,—“the 
order of the parts of Time being 
no longer immutable”—or as if 
we were “suddenly made con- 
scious of a deformation under- 
gone by all bodies, carried for- 
ward by the earth’s motion,”— 
or, going still further, have found 
ourselves “in a universe reigned 
over by any deformation whatso- 


ever—in accordance with any 
laws, as complicated as we liked” 
—‘these laws ruling over our 
bodies also, and the rays of light 
emanating from the different ob- 
jéects.”’* 

Sometimes, amid the Titanic 
dust, the Titanic heat, a strange 
shadow is thrown—that of the 
Ancestor of Ancient Pistol and of 
the Capitano of Italian Comedy, 
—he whom “the campaigns of 
Alexander must have made only 
too familiar in every Greek city,” 
—who came blustering in . 


* Henri Poincaré. 


Pod 
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with the tragic bombast inherited 
by all his descendants . . . a ter- 
rific crest of plumes—(“boastard’s 
feathers?” queries Dikaiopolis, an 
adversary)—nods over his _hel- 
met.”** And under that crest of 
feathers that is the mark of the 
soldier of fortune, is the face of 
Aeschylus, wearing a stock mask 
—with empty eyes and wide 
mouth. 
** BP. M. Cornford. The Origin of Attic 
Comedy. Chapter VIII, The Stock Masks 
of the Old Comedy. 

[This essay will be continued 

in an early issue] 


Hienation of Language 


Letters of a Corsican Boy to his English 
Sweetheart 


October 31. 


HE weather is splendid, the sun rise in a blue sky. It is hot, and 
| ee nature she is deceived himself — Is the same that spring time. 

If you see my garden! It is splendid. Every flowers are open for the 
second time in the year. But it is a marvellous blowing, time of 
flowers. Roses, chrysantemums and all many flowers made an heap 
of splendids and sumptuous colours. 

The oranges trees also are flowered. It entice millions from wasps, 
that make in the lanes a dull noise. 

I should be many happy, from love you in that splendour. I 
believe that you are the alone person if she is able to understand 
me in this moment. 

It was since moment, where I regret sincerely from go away of 
that eden. 

I am very sorry ought to go next Sundays on the Barracks of 
Bastia. But fifteen days are so shorts. 


* * * 


November 28. 


In your letter, you talk frequently of Fog. I had knew a little. 
But it is when I was of Bastia coming, that I have know it very 
well. I tell you my impressions. 

Before it was a light cotton, that, about we advanced. After- 
wards tt became so thick. It was creeping about the mountains declww- 
ity. Wrap up the wall, the fields, altered trees in phantoms, after it 
swallow it. 

Soon we dont see any things, The nature was all go away ab- 
sorbed by this impalpable monster. 

We were saw at few feets a piece of road and this way who 
jointed a cloud appearest so than a dream way, that conduced about 
the infinite. 

With many precautions, the car came at the top \ There It was 
o dazzling —\ Hastily arosed of this shroud, the top of mountains 
was perforated the fog. that this declivity wrapped. We were upon 
a sky island. 

Far, many far. We see the blue sea With two reds tacks; the 
reds islands. 


Then we come down, we bury one’s self yet in mist. Sometimes 
we heard very net, the bells sounds, who are fixed at the neck of cows. 


Sometimes, upright on a wall appear, diabolical, the horned profile 
of a she-goat. 


December 15. 
I am very sorry that this naughty fog are acheing to you. 
You have told, that is very cold at London. Here we have not 
feel winter. Weather is fair. Two days ago, I was gone a sea-bath 
an the water was tepid. 


In the mid-way, it is hot, but in the night it is cold, and it 
drops many dew. 


These are very bright and the stars rise and twinkle with a very 
singular brightness. Beyond the hillocks, the snow-capped mountains 
enclose a green country, that form a keen contrast. 

The warm plains, soaking in the blue water of sea and in the 
background the withe ridges running upon the blue side of moun- 
tains. I have made a picture of this blessed landscape, 


[Sent to IrHELL Cotgunoun] 


Drawing by Alfred Russell 
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[Continued from page 6] 

his progress was such as to amaze 
the master, Even so, the catas- 
trophe came about. One day the 
man emerged from his sleep as 
a lost traveler straggles out of the 
dense wilderness, looked at the 
waning light of afternoon, which 
at first he took for dawn, and 
then realized that he had not 
dreamed, All that night and the 
next day he was depressed by the 
unbearable clarity of wakefulness. 
He decided to explore the jungle 
and consume his energies in that 
way; but in among the trees he 
arrived at only a few feeble wisps 
of dream, fleetingly veined with 
visions of a rudimentary sort: un- 
serviceable, useless visions. He 
thought of reconvening the class, 
but scarcely had pronounced a 
few short words of exhortation 
when class blurred and melted 
away. In the almost constant in- 
somnia, hot tears of rage would 
rise in his weary eyes. 

He understood that the task of 
modeling the incoherent and ver- 
tiginous material of dreams is the 
most difficult thing a man can at- 
tempt, even though he penetrate 
all the enigmas of both the higher 
and the lower orders;—much 
more difficult than the weaving 
of a rope of sand, or making con- 
versation with the faceless wind. 
He swore to forget the monstrous 
illusion which had sidetracked 
him at the outset, and began to 
formulate a new method for 


working. Before embarking upon 
this, he devoted a month to res- 
toring his wasted forces. He aban- 
doned all premeditated dreaming, 
almost always managing, how- 


ever, to sleep for a reasonable; 
length of time each day. On the? 
few occasions when he dreamed} 
during this period he made noi 
observations. Before renewing hiss 
labors, he waited until the moon’ss 
disk was perfect. Then, in the late? 
afternoon, he purified himself ini 
the waters of the river, humbly, 
addressed the planetary gods, pro-- 
nounced the proper syllables of a: 
certain powerful name, and slept... 
Almost immediately, with as 
pounding heart, he began to} 
dream. 

He dreamed him active, warm, . 
secret, the size of a closed fist, . 
garnet color, the shade of a1 
human body as yet without face: 
or sex; with a minutely precise: 
love he dreamed him for four-- 
teen bright nights. Each night he 
could see him more clearly. He: 
did not touch him, but contented § 
himself with witnessing his pres-- 
ence, observing him, at most cor-- 
recting ‘his growing with a glance.. 
He perceived him and lived him) 
at many distances and from many/ 
angles. The fourteenth night he? 
touched the pulmonary artery’ 
with his index finger, and then! 
the entire heart, outside and im. 
The examination satisfied him.. 
Deliberately he refrained fromi 
dreaming for one night; thent 
taking the heart again, he in-- 
voked the name of a planet and| 
began the seeing into existence of ' 
another of the principal organs. . 
Before a year had passed, he: 
came to the skeleton, the eyelids... 
The innumerable hairs were per- 
haps the most difficult part. He. 
had dreamed a complete being, . 
a youth who could not sit up or’ 
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speak, nor yet open his eyes. 
Night after night, profoundly 
asleep, the man dreamed him. 

In the gnostic cosmogonies the 
demiurges mould a red Adam 
who does not succeed in standing 
erect; as incapable and crude and 
elemental as that Adam of dust 
was this Adam of dream, forged 
in the magician’s nights. 

Having exhausted his vows to 
the divinities of the land and the 
river, he threw himself at the feet 
of the effigy which may have been 
a tiger and may have been a colt, 
-and implored its unknown aid. 
That twilight he dreamed of the 
statue. He dreamed it alive, vi- 
brant: it was no longer an atroci- 
-ous hybrid tiger-colt, but rather 
‘both of these vehement creatures 
'at once, and also a bull, a rose, a 
| storm. The multiple god then re- 
vealed that its earthly name was 
‘Fire, that in this circular temple 
!and in others like it, it had re- 
ceived sacrifices and homage, and 
i that it would magically animate 
(the dream-created phantom in 
} such a way that all creatures save 
{ Fire itself and the dreamer would 
i believe him a man of flesh and 
ibone. It commanded that once 
7 the youth had been instructed in 
jthe rites his master should send 


him down the river to the other 
temple whose pyramids still exist, 
so that one voice at least might 
glorify its name in that abandon- 
ed edifice. In the dream of the 
dreaming man, the dreamed 
youth awoke. 

The magician carried out these 
orders. He dedicated a period of 
time (which in the end stretched 
out to two years) to discovering 
for his son the arcana of the uni- 
verse and of the fire cult. The 
withdrawing of the youth from 
the man’s being was intimately 
painful. Under the pretext of 
pedagogical necessity, each day 
he added to the hours set aside 
for sleeping. He also remade the 
right shoulder, which seemed a 
little deficient. Sometimes he was 
troubled by the impression that 
all this had happened once be- 
fore. 

In general his days were hap- 
py; upon shutting his eyes he 
would think: “Now I shall be 
with my son.” Or more rarely: 
“The son I have engendered is 
waiting for me and will not exist 
if I do not go.” 

Gradually he was getting him 
used to reality. Once he sent him 
to plant a flag atop a distant 
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Puen iA G . Pafjien 


eee MAN IS SON OF MOLOCH, HIS ELATION 

IS TO WAR AND THAT IS HIS YOUTHFUL DREAM 

MUST ALL THE WORLD REGRET TO SAY 

IT IS THE DREAM OF U.S.A. 

YOU GIFT BY GOD TO MAN AND TO CREATION 

LAND—-FALLOW FOR SO LONG, YET HIS ONE SCHEME 

HAIL TO THEE—MIGHTY U.S.A. 

NOW MUST YOU BE GOD AND MAN’S DESIRE 

POSTERITY IN LATER DAYS WILL SAY 

SHE HAS LED THE WORLD AND DOTH INSPIRE 

PEACE ON EARTH—GOODWILL TO MAN 

OF DIVINITY THE PLAN 

CAN U-S-A LEAD US ALL TO PEACE 

TO STIFLE EVERY CANNON’S THUNDER 

GUIDE US THAT ALL THOUGHTS OF STRIFE MUST 
CEASE 

I SAW THIS PICTURE AND I WONDER 

A SOLDIER AND A NURSE WALK ARM IN ARM 

ALAS—NOT ALONE ARE THEIRS THE ONLY ARMS I SEE 

I SEE THEM WALKING THROUGH AN ISLE OF TANKS 

BENEATH AN ARCH OF GUNS THIS HAPPY PAIR SEEM 
TO BE 

INNOCENT THAT TANKS AND GUNS SPELL NOT 
TRANQUILLITY 

WHAT A WAY TO START IN MARRIED LIFE 

A SHROUD OF DEATH TO FLANK ON EITHER SIDE 

SEEMS AS IF ONE SAYS UNTO ONES WIFE 

A SON OF MOLOCH TAKES YOU FOR HIS WIFE 

DEAR U-S-A I AM SURPRISED AND BLUE 

THIS WORN OUT WORLD RELIES A LOT ON YOU 

THIS TIRED OLD WORLD IT LOOKS TO RUSSIA TOO 

FOR “PEACE ON EARTH” I HOPE YOUR HEARTS RING 
TRUE 


When I viewed this photograph I was sad. You see none 
may in U-S-A have found out that marriage is a divine scheme of 
God while war is only when man casts aside his God. ‘Thus whom- 
so-ever manoevred those tanks to form the bridal lane did grievous 
spiritual wrong to the happy couple whom had lately emerged from 
a rite of union and creation and life to be bordered by emblems 
of death. 

M/S submitted for sale by 

A. C. W. Popper 
22 Barrington Rd. 
Wallasey 
Cheshire 
England 


whom hopes to make enough to emigrate to U-S-A 
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MY LIFE 


[Continued from page 7] 

I had discovered Penne at the 
moment when, on the platform 
of the tramway rolling down to- 
ward la Place du Dome, I had 
been dazzled by a white inscrip- 
tion on a blue ground: “Penne’s 
School of Painting.” 

“Ah,” thought I, “what an in- 
telligent town is our Vitebsk.” I 
decided forthwith to make the 
acquaintance of the master. 
Actually this sign was only a great 
blue poster in sheet metal, in 
every way similar to those you 
could see everywhere on the 
fronts of shops. Indeed in our 
town, the little visiting cards, the 
little door plates had no meaning. 
Nobody paid any attention to 
them. 

“Gourevitch, Baker and Con- 
fectioner.” 

“Tobacco, All Brands of To- 
bacco.” | 

“Fruiterer and Grocer.” 

“Warsaw Tailor.” 
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“School of Painting and Draw- 
ing of the painter Penne.” 

All that is commerce. But this 
last poster seemed to me from 
another world. Its blue colour is 
like the sky. And it trembles in 
the sun and under the rain. 

After rolling up my tattered 
drawings, trembling, excited, I 
departed for Penne’s studio ac- 
companied by my mother. Al- 
ready, climbing the stairway I 
was intoxicated, drunk with the 
smell of colours and paintings. 
Portraits everywhere. The wife of 
the town governor, the governor 
himself, M. L. . . . and Madame 
L. ..., Baron K . . . with the 
Baroness, and many others. Did 
I know them? 

Studio crammed with paintings 
from the floor to the ceiling. On 
the floor also are heaped piles of 
paper and rolls of canvas. The 
ceiling alone remains free. On the 
ceiling, cobwebs and _ absolute 
freedom. Here and there are set 
Greek heads in plaster, arms, legs, 


ornaments, white things covered 
with dust. I feel instinctively 
that the way of this artist isn’t 
mine, I don’t know which way is. 
I have no time to think about it. 

The vivacity of the faces sur- 
prises me. Is it possible? 

All the way upstairs, I touch 
noses and cheeks. 

The master is out. 

I will say nothing of the ex- 
pressions and feelings of my mo- 
ther who found herself for the 
first time in an artist’s studio. She 
looked into every corner, and 
cast two or three glances at the 
canvases. Suddenly she turns to- 
wards me, and almost supplicat- 
ing, but in a distinct clear voice, 
says: 

“Well, my son . . . You see 
quite plainly, you can’t ever do 
things like that. Let us go back 
home.” 

“Let us wait, mama.” 

Privately I have already decid- 
ed that I will never do anything 
like that. Is it necessary? It’s 


John Tunnars 


something else. But what? I don’ 
know. 

We wait for the master. He 
must decide my fate. 

My God! And if he is in a bac 
humour, he will decide “Thes 
are worthless.” 


Anything is possible . . . pre 
pare yourself, with mama, o: 
without her. Nobody in _ thi 


studio. But in the other room 
somebody stirs. A pupil of Pen 
ne’s, no doubt. We enter. Hi 
scarcely notices us. 

“Good morning.” 

“Good morning, if you want i 
that way.” 

Right away mama asks him ; 
question. 

“Tell me, I beg, Monsieur S. . 
what kind of business is this paint 
ing, not bad?” 

“What do you think? No shop 
no merchandise.” 

Naturally we couldn’t expect < 
reply that was less cynical or les 
vulgar. It was enough to persuad 
[Continued on page 14] 


THE PHOENIX AS NARCISSUS 


By LEON KOCHNITZKY 


OP Fantastic in Modern Art,’ 


presented by View at the Hugo 

Gallery, was to me a true mirror 

of our time. Affinities, trends, 
preferences, hobbies, even fads of our 
day were recognizable in these two- 
score pictures and drawings. Indeed 
to render the mirror absolutely faith- 
ful, but slight changes would be nec- 
essary. Two or three early Chiricos— 
basis of every actual tendency—might 
have been added; Max Ernst’s fertile 
spirit of creativeness was not fully 
represented by the two small can- 
vases exposed. Paul Klee, born in 
1872, who died at the beginning of 
the war, remains one of the dominant 
inspiring influences of our time, and 
the younger generation of artists has 
derived more from his minute goua- 
ches, drawings and paintings than 
from the great achievements of Pi- 
casso and Braque; the absence of any 
of his works was to my thinking re- 
grettable, as was the absence of Mat- 
ta’s beautiful productions. On the 
other hand, we could have dispensed 
with the canvases of three or four of 
the artists exposed. Be that as it may, 
the fact that works by Berman, Cal- 
der, Chagall, Ernst, Leon Kelly, Leo- 
nor Fini, Esteban Francés, Fernand 
Léger, Masson, Mird, Noguchi, Selig- 
mann, Tanguy and Tchelitchew were 
srouped together reflects in full the 
eanings of the contemporary “happy 
few.” To tell the truth, these “happy 
few” are growing into a throng, and 
the day is not far off when the crowd 
will hail both Surrealist and Fantastic 
works of art. The merging of these 
wo doctrines and the assemblage of 
uch works in a single exhibition are 
ready forerunners of the time to 
ome. From any vulgarization of this 
ind arises an unavoidable confusion. 


The Narcissism of our age gazed 
complacently at its reflections in the 
enchanted pool created by the Hugo 
Gallery. But what chance has such 
an enticing image to last? Fortunate- 
ly, this is an ephemeral vision des- 
tined to fade away once it is replaced 
by a new exhibition. We may be sure 
that it will leave a charming souvenir, 
like the fragrance which clings to the 
empty bottle. If the same exhibition 
could be projected twenty-five years 
into the the clear mirror 
would probably be somewhat 
nished and certain canvases become 
meaningless. However, I venture to 
say that many of them will have kept 
their youth and freshness. 

The spacious horizons that Yves 
Tanguy and Esteban Francés have 
cpened up to us will not soon be lost 
in mists of distraction. Alexander Cal- 
der’s mobile—fragile as it is—will 
remain a joy forever. It is rare to 
see paintings by Leonor Fini in the 
U.S.A. Both her still life and her 
“Jeune Fille aux Lys” give us a 
glimpse of the spendid development 
and craftsmanship of this artist. 

“Mechanical Elements” by Fernand 
Léger, ‘“‘Actéon” by André Masson, 
are very perfect and characteristic 
works of these two artists. Among the 
younger artists, the careful choice of 
Dorothea Tanning’s and Isamu Nogu- 
chi’s works gives us the opportunity 
of seeing these artists at their best. 
This applies also to Morris Hirshfield, 
of whom I have rarely seen a better 
painting: a woman in blue, “framed” 
in a golden harp, in front of which 
she stands. Gertrude Cato’s “Nude 
in Flames” is a vivacious modern 
primitive. And it is always a pleasure 
to look at Cornell’s “magic boxes’ 
(the Christmas gift a poet should 
dream of). 

In “Entrance to the Labyrinth,” 
Tchelitchew leads us to the threshold 
of the enchanted castle in which his 


future, 
tar- 


LES VERTUS DE L'HOMME 


THE ENIGMATIC GAME 


impetuous and anguished spirit dwells: 
grottoes, balconies, and canopies of 
an unexp‘ored mansion: the human 
skull. 

I was more than happy to find Eu- 
gene Berman at his highest peak in 
the two works exposed: the opposi- 
tion in the shades of blues which per- 
vades his ‘Nature Trés Morte” is ex- 
tremely moving. The whole composi- 
tion of the picture is dramatic with- 
out losing a sense of profound har- 
mony. And—what strikes me even 
more—every inch of the painted sur- 
face is elaborate, attractive, and con- 
tributes to the total expression of the 
work. The “Hommage a4 Chirico’’ is 


worthy of Berman’s best canvases of 


Oscar Dominguez 


Charles Rain 
Collection Lincoln Kirstein 


his prime, the Padua series, the Chiog- 
gia landscapes and also the unforget- 
table sequence of ‘Tobias’ and the 
ruins of the Apulian arches. In dra- 
matic intensity, it is perhaps superior 
to anythirg the painter has ever 
created. 

Certainly an 
of this exhibition was to show us the 
American development of great Eu- 
ropean artists, so varied in tempera- 
ment as Berman, Francés, Léger, Mas- 
son, Tanguy and Tchelitchew. 

In the middle of the gallery, Zad- 
kine’s “Le stood as a 
winged and aérial symbol of resur- 
rec‘icn and everlasting creativeness. 


* 


interesting feature 


Phoenix” 
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[Continued from page 12] 

my mother that she was right, 
and to pour into me, stuttering 
boy, a few drops of bitterness. 

But here is the dear master. I 
would lack talent if I couldn’t 
describe him to you. That he is 
little is no matter, his silhouette 
is only the more intimate. The 
ends of his waistcoat hang obli- 
quely towards his legs. They float 
to the right, to the left, up and 
down, and at the same time, his 
watchchain follows them, 

His blond goatee, pointed and 
mobile, expresses sometimes his 
melancholy, sometimes a com- 
pliment, a greeting. 

We advance. He salutes us 
negligently (one salutes attentive- 
ly only the town governor and 
the rich people). 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Well, I don’t know for my- 
self .. . he wants to be a painter. 
He is mad, isn’t he? Look at his 
drawings, if you please. If he has 
talent, it may be worth his while 
to take lessons, but if no . 
Let us go home, my son.” 

Penne didn’t blink an eye. 

“Spiteful man,’ I thought. 
“Blink that eye.” 

Mechanically he turned over 
my copies of “Niwa” and mut- 
tered: 

pes... He has.an aptitude.” 

Ah, you. . . I thought to my- 
self in my turn. 

Most certainly my mother 
hardly knew any better, but to 
me that was sufficient. Be that as 
it may, I received from my father 
the five roubles, and I taught my- 
self for barely two months in the 
school of Penne at Vitebsk. 

What did I do there? I don’t 
know. 

A plaster cast was hung up in 
front of me. It was necessary to 
draw it as quickly as the others 
did. I set myself assiduously to 
this task. I pressed my_ pencil 
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close to my eyes. I measured and 
measured. Never right. The nose 
of Voltaire always slips down. 
Penne advances. 

They sold colors in a shop next 
door. I had a small box and the 
tubes were poised inside like the 
corpses of little children. No 
money. I was going to study at 
the very end of the town. The 
further I went, the greater my 
foar. 

In my dread of having cleared 
“the frontier” and of finding my- 
self close to the military camps, 
my color became bluer and my 
painting sharpened. 

Where are these studies on 
sackcloth that were hung over 
mama’s bed: water carriers, cot- 
tages, street lamps, processions on 
the hills? Apparently as they had 
been painted on coarse stuff, they 
had been put on the floor as 
carpets. 

That was a nice thing to do. 

You have to clean your feet. 
The floors have just been wash- 
ed. My sisters used to think that 
paintings were made expressly for 
that, especially when they were 
painted on sackcloth. 

I sighed and all but strangled 
myself. 

In tears, I gathered up my can- 
vases and hung them again on 
the door, but finally they were 
carried away to the attic, where, 
gradually covered with dirt, they 
buried themselves peacefully for 
ever. 

At Penne’s, left to myself, I 
painted with the color violet. 
What is this? Where did that 
come from. That appeared such 
an audacity that from that time I 
attended his school gratuitously 
until it was for me, as S.... had 
expressed it, neither shop nor mer- 
chandise. The neighbourhood of 
Vitebsk. Penne. 

The earth in which my parents 
sleep . . . that is all that remains 
dear to me nowadays. 

I love Penne. I see his quiver- 
ing silhouette. 

He lives in my memory like my 
father, Often when I think of the 
deserted streets of my town, he is 
sometimes here, sometimes there. 
More than once, before his door, 
on the threshold of his house, I 
wanted to entreat him. 

I do not need to have fame, 
but only to be a silent artisan 
like yourself. Like your suspended 
pictures, I could wish to be sus- 
pended myself in your street, near 
you, within your house. Permit 
me. 


THE CIRCULAR RUINS 


[Continued from page ld 

peak. On the following day the 
banner fluttered from the sum- 
mit. He tried other similar experi- 
ments, each one more daring. 
With a certain bitterness he final- 
ly came to the realization that his 
son was ready to be born,—and 
perhaps even eager for it. That 
night he kissed him for the first 
time and sent him downstream 
to the white ruins of the other 
temple, through many leagues of 
tangled jungle and swampland. 
Beforehand, so that he might 
never know he was unreal, so 
that he might think himself a 
man like others, he imbued him 
with total forgetfulness of his 
years of apprenticeship. 


His victory and ensuing peace 
were marred by a certain disgust. 
At twilight and again at dawn, 
he would prostrate himself before 
the stone figure, perhaps imagin- 
ing that his phantom son was in 
the act of carrying out the 
identical rites in other circular 
ruins, somewhere downstream. At 
night he either refrained from 
dreaming or dreamed merely as 
cther men do. The sounds and 
forms of the universe came 
through to him but feebly: the 
absent son was being nourished 
with these diminutions of his soul. 
His life plan had been realized, 
and the man continued to live on 
in a sort of ecstasy. At the end of 
a period of time which certain 
narrators of this story prefer to 
reckon in years and others in 
lustra, there came a midnight 
when two men arrived rowing on 
the river, to awaken him. He 
could not see their faces; however, 
they told him of a magician in a 
temple of the North who could 
walk through fire and not be 
burned. The man suddenly re- 
called the words of the god. And 
he remembered that of all the 
powers which go to make up the 
earth, fire was the only one that 
knew his son was not real. This 
memory, at first calming in its ef- 
fect, ended by giving him great 
torment. He feared his son might 
meditate upon this abnormal 
privilege and in some way dis- 
cover the truth. Not to be a man, 
to be but the projection of an- 
other man’s dream, what incom- 
parable humiliation, what ver- 
tigo! Every father has an interest 
in the sons he has _procreated, 
(say, rather, allowed to be) in 
happiness or simple confusion; it 


was thus only natural that the 
magician should fear for the 
future of that son, thought as he 
had been into being, entrail 
by entrail, feature by feature, 
throughout a thousand and one 
secret nights. 

His worries were short-lived. 
First: (at the end of a long 
drought) a far-off cloud on a 
mountain-peak, light as a bird; 
then, toward the south, the sky, 
pink as the gums of a leopard: 
then the clouds of smoke that 
rusted the metallic nights; after 
that the panic flight of the beasts. 
For that which had happened 
many centuries ago was being re- 
peated. The ruins of the fire-god’s 
sanctuary were destroyed by fire. 
In a birdless dawn the magician 
finally saw the concentric fire en- 
compassing the walls. For a mo- 
ment he thought of seeking refuge 
in the water, but then he under- 


stood that death had arrived to 


complete his waning life, and re- 
lieve him of his labors. He walked 
into the ragged flames. They did 
not bite his flesh; they caressed 
it, and swarmed about him. 
There was no heat; nothing 
ignited. With relief, humiliation 
and terror he realized that he too 
was an apparition, and that in 
turn he was being dreamed by 
another. 


[Translated from the Spanish 
by Paut Bow gs | 
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A CHAMPION OF HUMANISM 


AN ESSAY ON MAN. An Introduction 
td a Philosophy of Human Culture, by 
Ernst Cassirer. Yale University Press. 


By NICOLAS CALAS 


T has not been given to many to 

enjoy the privilege of condensing, 

at the end of their life in an essay, 

clear, solid as a diamond, the es- 
sence of investigations pursued during 
their lifetime, but it has been given 
to Ernst Cassirer. Primarily an epis- 
temologist, Cassirer was less 
ested in inventing a new philosophical 
system than in reinterpreting new 
data in terms of Kantian principles. 
The value of Kant’s rationalizations 
are so great that mankind could only 
give them up if the new material col- 
lected by scientists in various fields of 
cultural activity proved to be un- 
treatable in Kantian terms. This was 
the opinion of Bergson, but Cassirer 
had the great merit of showing that 
‘a deeper study of contemporary sci- 
entific problems revealed that the psy- 
chological instruments Bergson relied 
upon to explode mechanistic fallacies 
had become too rudimentary to be used 
in other fields such as the study of re- 
ligion and myths. Cassirer’s lasting 
contribution to epistemology was that 
he sharpened with an unrivalled tal- 
ent that new great tool of scientific 
research: the symbol. His work ‘“‘Sub- 
stance and Function” marks a turn- 
ing point in epistemology, and his re- 
interpretation of forms in terms of 
symbol and function makes it neces- 
sary to account for symbols in all 
fields of human activity. How much 
is to be gained by such an approach 
to cultural problems will become clear 
to all who read “An Essay on Man.” 
~ “Man has as it were,” says Cas- 
‘sirer, “discovered a new method of 
adapting himself to his environment. 
Between the receptor system and the 
effector system, which are to be found 
in all animal species, we find in man 
a third link which we may describe as 
the symbolic system. . . . Reason is a 
very inadequate term with which to 
comprehend the forms of man’s cul- 
tural life in all their richness and va- 
riety. But all these forms are sym- 
bolic forms. Hence instead of defin- 
ing man as an animal rationale, we 
should define him as an animal sym- 
bolicum. By so doing we can designate 
his specific difference, and we can un- 
derstand the new way open to man— 
the way of civilization.” 

Cassirer then proceeds to describe 
this “richness and variety of cultural 
life” in religion, art, history, and sci- 
ence by a method which consists in 
outlining, with an insight few have 
‘ever possessed, the specific differences 
between these various fields. Of par- 
ticular interest to the readers of View 
would be the distinction Cassirer 


inter- 


establishes between art and other ac- 
tivities: “Language and science are 
abbreviations of reality; art is an in- 
tensification of reality. Language and 
science depend upon one and the 
same process of abstraction; art may 
be described as a continuous process 
of concretion.” And further on: “Art 
gives us a richer, more vivid and 
colorful image of reality, and a more 
profound insight into its formal struc- 
ture. It is characteristic of the nature 
of man that he is not limited to one 
specific and single approach to reali- 
ty, but can choose his point of view 
and so pass from one aspect of things 
to another.” This is a theory of ex- 
perience, the inevitable complemen- 
tary of a theory of symbolic meaning. 

While art is linked to experience— 
a modernized version of the Platonic 
unity between beauty and truth— 
science is reinterpreted in terms of 
function which leads to a revival of 
Pythagorean theories—symbols being 
substituted for numbers. 


At the end of this book Cassirer 
cannot avoid asking himself if all this 
“richness and variety” of human sym- 
bolic activity does not prove exactly 
the contrary of what he has been 
defending: the thesis of continuity 
and homogeneity of human culture. 
No reader could deny that he over- 
comes the difficulty in a most elegant 
fashion. After admitting that from a 
purely ontological point of view it 
would be very difficult to refute the 
thesis of discontinuity and _hetero- 
geneity, he hastens to add, “The 
various activities are dynamically 
bound together by a ‘hidden harmo- 
ny.” With the emphasis on the aes- 
thetic factor, this theory advocates 
the cause of order Plato and Kant 
devoted their lives to defending. Un- 
doubtedly its great appeal is aesthetic. 
It is only when order melts into har- 
mony that it becomes attractive to the 
cultural élite. But the difficulty in- 
herent in these theories is to account 
for the contradiction order-freedom. 
Schiller was probably the first to 
have been aware of this, hence his 
effort to explain freedom in a philo- 
sophy of art in which he reinterpreted 
Kant. It is significant that the diffi- 
culty was overcome only by Hegel. 
If therefore today the Kantian form 
can be explained in terms of symbols 
then it is on the symbolic level that 
freedom will have to be analyzed. 
Cassirer has failed to do it but not 
without some embarrassment. He 
says, in his very penetrating chapter 
on religious and mythical symbols, 
that the higher ethical religions differ 
from totemism insofar as “they relieve 
the intolerable burden of the taboo 
system; but they detect, on the other 
hand, a more profound sense of reli- 
gious obligation that instead of being 
a restriction or compulsion is the ex- 
pression of a new positive ideal of 
human freedom.” Nowhere, however, 
does Cassirer, in spite of his great 


Litnatute 


comprehension of differences, explain 
the fundamental difference between 
religion and freedom. If he did his 
essay on man would have had to 
include a chapter on politics and the 
struggle for freedom—but needless to 
add it does not. 

If Cassirer’s philosophy is Pythago- 
rean and leads to an interpretation of 
symbols in terms of relationship, seen 
either as order, function or harmony, 
it must be remembered that there is 
the other type of investigation whose 
main purpose is to establish identifi- 
cations. This ontological method could 
be traced back to Democritus and the 
ancient materialists. In an essay on 
man that would not have as subtitle 
“an introduction to a method of liv- 
ing,” ontogenesis would be more im- 
portant than function, history more 
important than religion, ethics more 
important than aesthetics, the ‘“Phe- 
nomenology of the Mind” more use- 
ful than the “Critique of Judgment.” 
From an aesthetic, cultural and func- 
tional point of view there is no doubt 
that the equipoise Cassirer aims to 
establish has to be defended. But 
from a point of view of the struggle 
for freedom, attention should be cen- 
tered on the fall of man, on sin, on 
guilt, on human tragedy, on all the 
blood of wounds that has irretrievably 
stained the perfect patterns the hu- 
manists have woven with such con- 
summate skill. 


HUMANITY FROM TWO 
STANDPOINTS 


WAR AND THE POET. Richard Eber- 
hart and Selden Rodman, Editors. 
The Devin-Adair Company. 


TRIBUTE TO THE ANGELS, by H. D. 
Oxford University Press. 


By MARIUS BEWLEY 


T is rarely that an anthology can 
give a very clear account of itself. 
In Richard Eberhart’s and Selden 
Rodman’s new anthology, War and 
the Poet, despite two lengthy intro- 
ductions solemnly cataloguing and 
categorizing, one somehow misses the 
peint of it all. During the past quar- 


ter century the term “war poetry” 
has acquired in the imagination a 
definition of feature which it hardly 
possesses in reality. After examining 
this new survey of the field, one must 
say that perhaps not the least ano- 
malous characteristic of war poetry 
is that the best of it is really anti- 
war poetry; and so we might have 
been spared a book marching under 
the colors of the present one. Mr. 
Eberhart in the first of the two in- 
troductions to the anthology writes: 
“The fact that men have written in 
all ages on war is as natural as that 
they have written on love or on 
death.” This seems to assume too 
glibly that war is a normal activity 
of mankind instead of a monstrous 
disruption of every civilized and hu- 
man mode of functioning, and that 
the war poem should have something 
of the status of a hunting song. There 
are considerations, such as religion 
or chivalric codes which, in any his- 
torical view of warfare, might give a 
qualified weight to Mr. Eberhart’s at- 
titude; but for a world which has 
endured the wars. of this century it 
can be no more natural to write 
about war than to write about disease. 
That so many people have done so is 
irrelevant since the possibility of any 
but war experience has been removed 
from such a large portion of man- 
kind. The later poets who are in- 
cluded in this volume, by the dismay 
of their reaction, hardly substantiate 
Mr. Eberhart’s optimistic belief that 
men are simply confirming their hu- 
manity by warring, as they do by 
loving and dying. I should not, how- 
ever, like to give a wrong impression 
by suggesting that two anthologists 
of such intelligence have so far failed 
themselves as to beat a national drum. 
The wind blows from a different di- 
rection, if, indeed, it really blows at 
all. For neither Mr. Eberhart nor 
Mr. Redman make any radical com- 
mitment or overt profession. They 
preserve an air of judicious observa- 
tion and a donnish remoteness in 
tone. But this is betrayed, possibly by 
the very nature of the project which 
they have assigned themselves, and in 
Mr. Rodman’s case by a native ad- 
miration for the conscripted sensibil- 
ity. He speaks with gusto of “Four 
poets and three painters awarded the 
100,000 ruble Stalin prize” who “con- 
verted it into a tank whose adven- 
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tures they then celebrated in song and 
canvas.” He can speak of “a total 
mobilization of the State’s creative 
forces” without wincing, and the 
idea of poems being “memorized and 
recited by whole armies” is a stirring 
thought, for, quoting Chekov’s widow, 
it shows the country needs poetry as 
well as guns. After all this, one can- 
not help feeling that Mr. Rodman, 
in a somewhat boyish way, sees poetry 
as a partisan bandwagon rolling along 
at the head of resurgent nationalities; 
and instead of simply poetry we have 
terms like the poetry of the hunted 
underground, and the national poetry 
of resistance. In this strenuous, if 
innocent, effort to assimilate the con- 
cept of warfare imaginatively and 
creatively into our contemporary shell- 
shocked cultural pattern there is an 
implicit disservice. It is desirable that, 
inasfar as possible, war should remain 
alien to the sensibility, and not be pre- 
sented as an ingredient of folk art, or 
one of the chief emotional drives in 
great creative art. There was just one 
thing that all the world needed less 
right now than it needed anything 
else: an anthology of war poetry. 
Turning to H.D.’s Tribute to the 
Angels, one is seized with a kind of 
compassion that such an elegant poet 
should, by nature of the circum- 
stances, be driven into her present 
subject. For Boethius the matter was 
a simpler one. Writing his lament in 
prison, waiting for death, the lovely 
Lady who came to his writing table 
with comfort, was Philosophy, beauti- 
ful and unmistakable. But for H.D., 
having lived with the world through 
the long protracted death of war, the 
Lady who comes with consolation, 
bearing a little comfort into the poet's 
sleep and world, is possibly the most 
fugitive and ambiguous Lady who has 
ever been presented as a symbol of 
anything at all. In comparison with 
this Lady of H.D.’s, Eliot’s Lady of 
three white leopards in Ash Wednes- 
day has the comfortable ways and 
the set features of an eighteenth cen- 
tury Personification. And if Eliot’s 
Lady became the symbol of a kind 
of Beatrice to lead the poet towards 
the Heavenly Vision, it is far less 
clear what H.D.’s Lady intends to 
lead us towards. I remember a ballet 
presented by the Ballet Joos whose 
central character was the Good Her- 
mit who led a neurotic princess 
and her court. ‘That Goodness 
Which Dwells Deep in the Heart of 
All Things.” I have an uncomfortable 
sensation that H.D.’s Lady, despite 
the elaborated difficulty of defining 
her, may be a near cousin of the Good 
Hermit’s. This long drawn-out agony 
of definition, the sudden retreats from 
the points of clearer meaning, is of 
course, from one view, merely another 
indication of the usual inhibition 
which most writers feel when they 


find themselves sailing before a theo- 
logical wind, no matter how gently it 
may blow. H.D.’s Lady is first mis- 
taken for the Blessed Virgin; then the 
error is noted and she becomes a 
composite picture of so many different 
things that I myself could not course 
her changing, flying features with any 
certainty. But the important thing is 
that H.D., while describing the Lady 
under the illusion she is the Virgin, 
has written eighty lines of exquisitely 
beautiful poetry. The couplets in ques- 
sion begin on page 30 and continue 
from there, never with the flash of 
brilliantly bursting metaphors, but 
with a sustained lustre that raises this 
pcetry to a high level. And in a poem 
as short as Tribute to the Angels 
eighty lines of such poetry is a com- 
mendable percentage. The poem chief- 
ly fails in the studied but not effec- 
tual indetermination of the mechani- 
cal perspectives, the blurred focussing 
of the symbols, and the occasionally 
intransigent influence of Eliot in the 
verse rhythms and images, But in 
those portions where H.D. is most 
herself the lines are marked by ex- 
ceptional quality. 
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MARTIAL MUSIC? 


ARAGON: POET OF THE FRENCH RE- 
SISTANCE. Edited by Hannah Jos- 
ephson and Malcolm Cowley. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 


By PARKER TYLER 


collaboration to exalt a traitor to 

modern poetry, Louis Aragon. Nai- 

vely, Waldo Frank, who contributes 
a brief perscnal reminiscence of Aragon 
before the latter’s conversion to ban- 
ality, manages to admit that even 
when Aragon was a brand-new Sur- 
realist he showed signs of that lush 
patriotism speaking its crudest pitch 
in the phrase, “La Belle France.” 
This, the academic, version of French 
patriotism, along with other bourgeois 
trademarks, was wrecked by the Sur- 
realists, Dadaists, and other moderns, 
when the esthetic revolution was 
staged after the beginning of this 
century. The truth is that only as 
Aragon remains a Surrealist, i.e., a 
poet capable of original invention, is 
it possible to read him without dis- 
gust. 

The 25 poems printed here attest 
that Aragon showed his literary sup- 
port of the French nation during the 
Second World War by converting the 
tradition of French poetry into a sort 
of army food-ration: a concentrated 
mélange of effects from Villon to 
Rimbaud and the former Aragon, in- 
cluding a sizeable assortment of ano- 
nymous clichés. In this respect, the 


{ he book is a bright-eyed, prosaic 
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reader's anticipation is oddly stimu- 
lated as to what the next line may 
produce. The national alexandrine 
becomes a kind of citation for hero- 
ism, whose pattern is detailed with 
lines that may sound like T. S. Eliot, 
Kenneth Fearing, Wilfred Owen, and 
even the kind of verse that newspa- 
pers print “direct from the front.” 
Needless to say, nothing in Aragon 
challenges the masters. I think that 
of these 25 poems, perhaps only one, 
“Elsa at the Mirror,’ remains wholly 
unflawed by some vulgarity, infelicity, 
or crépe-paper cockade. 

Embarrassing it is to discuss the 
precise mechanism of Aragon’s litera- 
ry “resistance” and its general impli- 
cations, but it should be affirmed 
that he illustrates the “failure of 
nerve’ complex: a paranoiac flight 
into an aggression upon taste, because 
taste seems the inalienable sign of the 
voluntary, the willed and creative, life 
as opposed to the “necessary,” “fate- 
ful’? conditions imposed on the French 
people by military defeat. The French 
Resistance was a necessity of the Ger- 
man invasion on the part of those 
who loved French culture, granted; 
but French culture is not—as today 
Aragon represents it—a redressing of 
the academic shopwindow of poetic 
rhetoric to suit popular current sen- 
timents. In this book, Malcolm Cow- 
ley calls Aragon a “folk poet.” This 
means merely that he can be read by 
literate elements of the French pro- 
letariat and middle class as a senti- 
mentalist brave enough to sing the 
Marseillaise the Germans 
march through the Paris streets. But 
Aragon did not need to write verse 
to help resist the Germans; he was 
personally active and wrote stories 
and pamphlets. No, the 25 poems are, 
as we say in America, “pure gravy.” 
In effect, that is. Virtually, they 
formed a “necessary” conversion of 
esthetic principle aligning itself with 
the conception of art previously ani- 
mated in Aragon by Stalinism, a poli- 
tical philosophy which means esthe- 
tically a pandering to the cultural 
limitations of the proletariat, the mid- 
dle class, and the reactionary intelli- 
gentsia. 

Aragon’s conscience is not precisely 
a meagre thing. Yet somehow he never 
seemed as emotionally genuine as 
Eluard or as intellectually genuine 
as Breton. The invasion of French 
land by the German army might have 
appeared to his already compromised, 
“Stalinized” temper as a visitation of 
cultural nemesis. It was high time to 
be unambiguously “reformed.” Thus, 
when the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, and Russia finally combined to 


even as 


exorcize the German scourge of the 
French conscience, Aragon is found 
in the posture of one who has “re- 
pented” and is redeeming the “na- 


tional humiliation.’ There have been 


artistic conversions before this, but 
certainly none so “patriotic” and at 
the same time so obviously stabilized 
by foreign governments. 
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THREE RIPE ITEMS 


THE BOOK OF JOB from the King 
James Bible. With Wood-engravings 
by Gustav Wolf and a Note by Al- 
fred Young Fisher. The Cummington 
Press 1944. 


THE VIGIL OF VENUS (Pervirgilium 
Veneris). Translated by Allen Tate. 
The Cummington Press 1945. 


ESTHETIQUE DU MAL by Wallace Stev- 
ens. Pen and ink drawings by Wight- 
man Williams. The Cummington Press 
1945. 


By HILARY ARM 


HIS edition of The Cummington 
{es serves us as a very welcome 

reminder of the splendid, irresist- 

ible beauty of the Book of Job, 
one of the most poetic in the King 
James Bible. The paper is superb, 
the typography craftsmanlike and in 
excellent taste, while unfortunately, 
the same cannot be said for the orig- 
inal wood-engravings used as illustra- 
tions—for a lesser work, yes, perhaps; 
not for Job. Yet the item is espe- 
cially desirable because of the fine 
critical note by Alfred Young Fisher, 
which this reviewer finds a highly sat- 
isfying explanation of Job as a poem 
—nay, an inevitable explanation, if 
by no means exhaustive. One regrets 
only a pretentious intonation of style 
in Mr. Fisher, ill-according with the 
quality of his insight. 

The Vigil of Venus, a Latin love 
pcem which its translator, Mr. Tate, 
speculates is probably as late as the 
Fourth Century A.D., is notable for its 
famous—and famously ambiguous— 
refrain, of which the Tate transla- 
ticn seems the best of the many that 
have been made: “Tomorrow let love- 
less, let lover tomorrow make love.” 
Yet, while the smooth, 
many flat lines and lack of imagina- 
tion in the original urge the case for 
a translation more liberal in principle 
than that Mr. Tate has employed: 
a “revision” 
ticn.” 
sightly. 


reading is 


“transla- 
The bookmanship is 


rather than a 
most 


The title of Wallace Stevens’ poem 
reveals the spiritual key in which this 
peet writes. So its isolation in a tasty 
little volume is probably justified. Al- 
though this may well be the most 
thoughtful and encyclopaedic of any 
(and 


for this very reason), it emphasizes 


of Stevens’ poems somewhat 
the peculiar reticence of the exquis- 
itely cultivated bourgeois its author is. 
The muted accents of the verse, so 
saturatively the product of mellow 


sensibility, are altogether integral with 
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ce 


the muted, final acceptance of a beau- 
ty that, with Baudelaire, Stevens is 
inclined to designate as “evil.” Yet 
no sooner is the comparison made 
than we divine a quality of diver- 
gence within this central conception 
of esthetic in these two poets. And 
we realize with a start that if Baude- 
laire could have known Stevens’ poe- 
try, he would have regarded the man 
as a provincial parody of himself. For 
not only their life habits but their 
mental conceptions have a different 
moral basis. The “esthétique du mal” 
of Stevens emphasizes (as Kenneth 
Burke would say) the esthétique, 
whereas Baudelaire emphasized the 
mal. Evil for Baudelaire was itself a 
transcendent force, something of su- 
pernatural and inveterate charm: the 
absolute fascination of Lucifer. Where- 
as for Stevens, basically a sane and 
conservative citizen, “evil” is merely 
the nature inhering in the “free act” 
of poetry, the sin on the calendar of 
bourgeois days, That poetry for Ste- 
vens is a super-form of playing hookey 
from the serious business of life is 
illustrated nowhere better than in this 
couplet from the present poem: 
Natives of poverty, children of malheur 
The gaiety of language is our seigneur. 
The accompanying drawings by 
Wightman Williams are by no means 
as distinguished as the paper, print- 
ing, and binding, which are luxurious. 
It should be mentioned that the 
type in all these volumes is handset. 
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RUSSELL'S PHILOSOPHERS 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Bertrand Russell. Simon and 
Schuster. 


By ROBERT DAVID 


HISTORY of philosophy by a 
Nostspie is always an exposition 
of the philosophy of its author. 
The most vivid example is Hegel, 
whose history of philosophy is the 
story of how the philosophers before 
him partly expressed Hegel’s own phi- 
losophy. 

Bertrand Russell’s history of philo- 
sophy is also a true product of his 
philosophy. The complete title of the 
book is “A History of Western Phi- 
losophy, And Its Connection with Po- 
litical and Social Circumstances from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” 
But the author clearly failed to fulfill 
the task outlined in the second part 
of the title. The book has great merits, 
but the “connection” of philosophy 
with social life is not one of them. 
Russell’s philosophy of logical analysis 
is not the proper tool to use for re- 
vealing such a connection. 


Russell has not spared efforts to 
embed philosophy in social life. A 
propos of Plato’s Republic he writes a 
whole chapter on Sparta. But this is 
not very new. The Book Two, on 
Catholic Philosophy, is much more a 
history of the Church, or rather of 
Papacy, than of Medieval philosophy. 
However, the results of this attempt 
remain disappointing. All the circum- 


stances of political and social life 


described in the book—and they are 
quite numerous—hardly give more 
than a vague couleur locale to the 
philosophy of the period, and the 
“connection’’ is still lacking. 

The merits of the book are else- 
where. They are in a precise presen- 
tation and critical analysis of philoso- 
phical ideas. Russell’s remarks are, 
most of the time, very much to the 
point and stimulating. But they re- 
main—remarks. The author has se- 
lected a certain number of philoso- 
phers or writers who can hardly be 
so called. The reasons for his choice 
are far from clear. There is, for in- 
stance, a: special chapter on Byron, 
while there is not a single mention of 
the whole current of existentialism. 
Among the doctrines of the philoso- 


phers selected by him, Russell has 


selected some specific points at which 
to direct his remarks. Here also the 
reasons for his choice are not clear. 
The result is a series of logical analy- 
ses of philosophical problems picked 
here and there. The whole contains a 
great wealth of ideas, but hardly forms 
a history of philosophy, 

The best part of the book is, un- 
doubtedly, Book One, on Ancient 
Philosophy. The most disappointing 
are the chapters on modern philoso- 
phers, from Kant on, with the excep- 
tion of the chapter on Bergson, which 
is a fine piece of criticism and which 
confirms the judgment that very little 
remains of Bergsonism. On the be- 
ginnings of modern philosophy the 
emphasis is, as we should expect from 
Russell, on the English philosophers, 
especially Locke. However, in the 
chapter on Machiavelli Russell shows 
a much deeper understanding of the 
man than generally is found in liberal 
thought. 

On the nature of philosophical 
thought, its relation to other mental 
activities, Russell does not say any- 
thing new, and, in that sense, his 
book is not modern at all. To take 
up only one point, as an example, 
Russell writes: “By good luck, the 
atomists hit on a hypothesis for which, 
more than two thousand years later, 
some evidence was found, but their 
belief, in their day, was none the less 
destitute of any solid foundation.” To 
speak of “luck” concerning the atom- 
istic hypothesis, twenty seven years 
after Meyerson, is quite shallow. The 
atomistic hypothesis, as Meyerson has 
amply proved, was a very natural way 
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of satisfying the need of identity. It 
did not appear by luck, but was 
the product of a tendency to identifi- 
cation which is always at work in 
mental activity. The problem is now 
to go beyond Meyerson and to find 
the root of identification, and thus 
throw light on the origin and nature 
of philosophical ideas. 


In one sentence Russell slightly 
touches upon this problem. He writes: 
“The search for something permanent 
is one of the deepest of the instincts 
leading men to philosophy. It is de- 
rived, no doubt, from love of home 
and desire for a refuge from danger.” 
However, the terms used, “love of 
home” and “refuge from danger’ be- 
long to an eighteenth century ration- 
alism. Russell, apparently, has not 
learned much from Freud. 
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BLACK-AND-WHITE CULTURE 


BLACK BOY by Richard Wright. (Harp- 
er & Bros.) 


By EVERETT McMANUS 


LACK BOY opens with an episode 

in which a Negro child, not yet six, 

is beaten nearly to death by his 

mother for having set fire to their 
home; in other words, in effect, he re- 
ceives the same treatment from his 
own mother that, in the popular 
legend, Simon Legree (a white man) 
gave Uncle Tom. In general, one 
wonders how much crueller it is to kill 
an old man than to inflict a trauma 
of terror upon a young child. The 
child was the author, Richard 
Wright, and that he survived a series 
of such traumas to become such a 
creditable man and such an extra- 
ordinary member of his race attests 
to his personal quality. It would be 
instructive to estimate the value of 
infantile experience upon the Negro 
individual apart from the degrada- 
tion and oppression which, in the 
South, Negroes systematically under- 
go. Mr. Wright’s personal story would 
have been considerably richer if he 
had attempted to do this, but his 
book is far from being truly analyt- 
ical. 


In itself, racial persecution is not 
news, and its issues do not lack ex- 
tensive documentation nor argument. 
Therefore the really important thing 
about Black Boy is not that Wright 
is a Negro and an American, but that 
he is an individual and a writer deal- 
ing with social facts and personal and 
race history. As a sociological docu- 
ment, this book has much value, al- 
though the general category of facts 
it brings forward is by no means un- 
known; as a work of literature, it 
has serious shortcomings. Primarily 
and obviously, Black Boy is a recap- 
ture of the past. It holds a great deai 
of vivid realism, the technical means 


of which derive from literary natural- 
ism and journalism. At its best, Mr. 
Wright’s pleasantly mus- 
cular, but it has no true style. When- 
ever the sense of style makes itself 
felt, unfortunately, the clichés typical 
of third-rate verse and popular mag- 
azines also make themselves felt. 


prose is 


“There was the vague sense of 
the infinite as I looked down upon 
the yellow, dreaming waters of the 
Mississippi River from the verdant 
bluffs of Natchez. 

“There were the echoes of nostal- 
gia I heard in the crying strings of 
wild geese winging south against a 
bleak, autumn sky. 

“There was the tantalizing mel- 
ancholy in the tingling scent of burn- 
ing hickory wood.” 

Here is the glittering sun-point of 
sensibility through which Mr. Wright 
has viewed his past; that is, when 
called upon to be “esthetic,” he sees 
life through the prism of the great 
pile of white-trash literature through 
which the majority of white writers 
see it. 

That Mr. Wright has successfully 
resisted the vulgarities of commercial 
fiction is testimony to his good sense 
and personal seriousness. But after 
all, his book must be judged by what 
is positive in it and by the substance 
of its message. Even as to the latter, 
hewever, the tendency is negative, 
ilius demonstrating that cultural free- 
dom for the Negro individual is 
chiefly a _ struggle to renounce. 
Wright’s feat in throwing off the 
shackles attached to the Negro by the 
white South has its definite measure 
of heroism, but it must be borne in 
mind that at the book’s end, the pro- 
tagonist, as a man, is merely at the 
point where many a white youth, re- 
belling against provincial culture, 
finds himself: on his way to the city. 
It cost Wright much more than the 
rebellious white youth, but what has 
this Negro writer reaped as a result 
of his adoption of white culture? 
Ethical freedom is one thing, culture 
another. 

One is not quite sure if Mr. 
Wright properly understands this, and 
for this reason one wants to express 
the vain wish that he had made a 
straight reporting job out of his auto- 
biography instead of rather clumsily 
interpreting it along the way. Yet this 
particular abstention could only have 
been the result of a modesty almost 
superhuman under the circumstances. 

In a parenthesis two paragraphs 
long, Mr. Wright self-consciously 
steps aside to give us a high-toned 
lowdown on the Negro temperament: 


se . I used to mull over the 
strange absence of real kindness in 
Negroes, how unstable was our tend- 
erness, how lacking in genuine pas- 
sion we were, how void of great hope, 
how timid our joy, how bare our tradi- 
tions, how hollow our memories, how 
lacking we were in those intangible 
sentiments that bind man to man, 
and how shallow was even our des- 
pair... . Whenever I thought of the 
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essential bleakness of black life in 
America, I knew that Negroes had 
never been allowed to catch the full 
spirit of Western civilization, that 
they lived somehow in it but not of 
it, And when I brooded upon the cul- 
tural barrenness of black life, I 
wondered if clean positive tenderness, 
love, honor, loyalty, and the capacity 
to remember were native with man. 
I asked myself if these human qual- 
itics were not fostered, won, strug- 
gled for, preserved in ritual from one 
generation to another.” . 

I was astonished when I read this 


passage, hinting so overtly even if 
unconsciously, not of black, but of 
white, chauvinism! Is it possible that 
Mr. Wright can never have consider- 
ed during any of his brooding that 
the class in the feudal South in whose 
hands survived “in ritual’ the 
“human qualities’ of “tenderness, 
love, honor, and loyalty” is that very 
aristocratic class responsible for Ne- 
gro slavery? His strange unawareness 
is apparently owed to the fact that 
he has a predominantly rationalistic 
and ethical as opposed to a spontane- 
ous and esthetic modernity. It is not 
so important that he has renounced 
black slavery but that he has re- 
nounced black culture. The converse 
of the poverty of the Negro’s ethical 
self-consciousness and intellectual cul- 
ture of the feelings (to which poverty 
Mr. Wright refers in the above-quoted 
passage) is his music and dance and 
his folk legends, through which, des- 
pite all restraints, he has expressed 
his vitality and imagination. 

Truly, the institution of Negro slav- 
ery did not give birth to a Shakespeare 
or a Milton, but Negro folk art is in- 
finitely richer in meaning than the 
cultural tradition of the feudal South, 
which esthetically means absolutely 
nothing. One Louis Armstrong is 
worth ten thousand George W. Cables, 
and the Negro spirituals are much 
better poetry than the works of Sid- 
ney Lanier. 

We must face the facts that Ne- 
gro genius is not white genius, that 
ethical genius is not artistic or intel- 
lectual genius. However great black 
genius (and Mr. Wright is probably 
its leading modern example), it is, 
for the very reasons of which Mr. 
Wright is so obliquely aware, in grave 
danger of being compromised by 
white culture. It would have taken a 
super-variety of white culture in Mr. 
Wright to have seen that the under- 
lying validity of the above-quoied 
passage on the Negro resides in its 
extension to include not only the 
black oppressed in America, but the 
white oppressed. Is the South, above 
all, not full of the latter? This econ- 
omically and culturally deprived class 
has been held back by the very ex- 
istence of the Color Line, but virtual- 
ly they belong on the same side as 
the deprived blacks. Is there a single 
place in Mr. Wright’s above-quoted 
statements where the words “white” 
or “most whites” could not be sub- 


stituted for the words “black” or “Ne-- 
groes” with the result of reinforcing ? 
their truth? 

It is oddly symbolic that Richard} 
Wright has white blood (he describes s 
his grandmother as “white as any, 
Negro could be”) and that, more-- 
over, his earliest mental problem was 5 
to understand the dualistically limit- - 
ed society of Black and White, the> 
moral categorization meaning Low) 
and High that included in the: 
“Black” or “Low” so many skin} 
shades, from the pseudo-white of his; 
grandmother to black. Can we nott 
speculate, on a higher scientific basis s 
than any Richard Wright has reached | 
toward, that the protagonist of this; 
book, because of this infantile ap- - 
prehension of ambiguity, felt an in. - 
alienable right to equality withi 
whites, and that this is the chief’ 
source of his ethical courage? His first | 
infantile “crime” (setting fire to the: 
curtains in his home) was in protest t 
against the privilege accorded his ill | 
grandmother (symbol of ‘“white-- 
ness”), enjoining his silence. From : 
the first, his ego was in rebellion: 
against the terrifying punishments | 
meted by “white” grandmother and | 
“black”? mother for crimes whose: 
guilt he felt but could not com-- 
prehend; indeed, sometimes he felt : 
no guilt till he was aware of the: 
furious and avenging aspect of his: 
grandmother. Such deep-laid ethical 
certainty about equality with whites | 
did not preclude cultural confusion 
in respect to this same equality. 

Undeniably, Mr. Wright has made 
himself master of certain general cul- 
tural implements that are part of the 
social heritage of whites, but he has 
not found, or at least has not ex- 
ploited, the best, the most advanced 
instruments. A strange complement 
(withal undeserved) to his failure 
has been supplied by the entirely 
white author of the Introductory 
Note to Black Boy, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, who in two short paragraphs 
obliquely assumes that this is the self- 
exonerative document, the literary 
purification, of a Negro petty-crimin- 
al! This is the most disgraceful ex- 
ample of desperate “race toleration’, 
felt as incumbent by bourgeois intel- 
lectuals, that I have ever seen. It is 
with genuine regret that I observe 
the obscure link between this credit- 
able Negro and his discreditable white 
sponsor. But I feel that Mr. Wright 
himself would see the justice of ap- 
plying the proper standard to the 
“culturaliy white” Richard Wright as 
well as to the “racially black” Richard 
Wright who has ethically emancipated _ 
himself. It is time now for a cultural 
“prejudice” higher than that advoc- 
ated by one of his early mentors, 
H. L. Mencken. It is time now foi 
him to rebel against that inferior 
white culture which he has securely 
made his own, 


HE presentation and acclamation 

of Benjamin Britten’s opera Peter 

Grimes has given rise once more 

to discussion about the ‘problem’ 
of English opera. Periodically we have 
this spate of speculation on our abor- 
tive operatic history, and usually it is 
stated or implied that the English 
have some constitutional incapacity 
for opera, probably because of their 
supposed ‘reserve’ or emotional stol- 
idity. Whether or no such an account 
would be applicable to the nineteenth 
century Englishman, it always seemed 
to me an unlikely description of the 
immediate successors of the Eliza- 
bethans and Jacobeans; and I am in- 
clined to think that the so-called 
‘problem’ of English opera is not 
really a specific problem at all, or at 
least that it is the same problem as 
the more general one of the break- 
down of the English musical tradition. 
For reasons which I’ll be touching 
on in a moment, if English music was 
to continue after the great polyphonic 
outpouring of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries a_ successful 
period of operatic experiment was 
essential; and to say that such a peri- 
od failed to materialize simply be- 
cause the solid English decided that 
they didn’t like that kind of thing 
seems to me to be evading the issue. 
One needs to have some understand- 
ing of the implications of seventeenth 
century baroque; to appreciate why 
the baroque that led to such different 
but valuable manifestations as the re- 
ligious humanism of the cantatas and 
passions of Shiitz and Bach on the 
one hand and the aristocratic classi- 
cism of the operas of Lully on the 
other, failed in England to preserve 
the continuity of our traditions. It is 
possible that Purcell was a composer 
endowed with greater genius than 
Lully (I do not say dogmatically that 
he was so for Lully’s work is so little 
known here and I suspect grossly un- 
derestimated for exactly the same 
reasons as Corneille and Racine used 
to be underestimated) ; but whatever 
his genius it seems to me clear that 
there is a sense in which Purcell 
failed to attain to the full maturity 
which characterises both Lully and 
the school of composers who followed 
him; and that his failure was not 
something for which he was ‘per- 
sonally’ responsible. Clearly too his 
failure is not something that can be 
discussed in exclusively musical terms. 
In order to approach it we shall have 
to consider historically some of the 
general implications involved in the 
relationship between music and lan- 
guage and between music and drama. 


So long as the mediaeval order ob- 
tained, England did not lag behind 
the rest of Europe musically; indeed 
English music was then both local 
and European, maintaining the most 
intimate contact with the local lan- 
guage (via folksong) and with the 
Catholic and universal (via plain- 
song) ; maintaining too the most in- 
timate contact between the local 
method of setting words to music 
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by 
UW. AL Mellons 


Soflections on English Ohara 


(the influence of speech inflexion) and 
the universal (the development of ex- 
tended lyricism on subconsciously as- 
similated principles derived from the 
physical bases of song). This quality 
is paralled in mediaeval poetry, which 
usually involves compromise between 
colloquial speech inflexion (for in- 
stance Dunbar’s goliardic poems and 
some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales) 
and a more formalized, lyrical and 
European diction (for instance Dun- 
bar’s ceremonial poems.) Moving al- 
entirely by conjunct motion 
within a framework of the absolute 
consonances_ the which is 
monophonic in conception, entails al- 
most no feeling of harmonic tension 
and resolution, and therefore almost 
no latent dramatic sense. This is why 
it sounds so ‘impersonal,’ so ‘remote.’ 
The mediaeval not 
normally interested in the expression 
of individuality; he was rather the 
medium through which the voice of 
God spoke. Hence the very fluidity, 
the absence of metrical accent and 
the absence of implied harmonic ten- 
sion in his line conveys, and is in- 
tended to convey, an impression of 
oneness with the universe. These 
characteristics are to be observed not 
only in plainsong but in troubadour 
songs too, and even I think in some 
of the better (and earlier) folksongs. 
In the tropes of plainsong, the mel- 
ismata of troubadour songs and folk- 
song, we can see speech flowering in- 
to self-subsistent lyricism (the folk- 
song singer cannot sing the true with- 
out the words, the troubadours were 
mostly their own poets) ; and in each 
case, but to varying degrees, the lan- 
guage is, in the lyricizing process, 
divested of its terrestrial associations, 
dissolved into a unity with God. 


most 


music, 


composer was 


In the sixteenth century the rela- 
tion between music and language re- 
mains basically the same. There is the 
same close attention to the spoken 
significance—the lines, said Byrd, 
should be ‘framed to the life of the 
words’—here is the same concern 
for lyrical utterance per se, and the 
same attempt to make spoken and 
sung language mutually succour one 
another. The melodic symbolism so 
often used, as in the troubadours and 
as, later, in Bach, is an extension in 


rhapsodic lyricism of verbal stress, 
and the immensely subtle cross 
rhythms owe their richness to the 
combination of independence in each 
component line (close to spoken in- 
flexion) with the implied or latent 
(‘sung’) accent of the whole metrical 
structure. (The effect is almost ex- 
actly parallel to Shakespeare’s or 
Donne’s or Vaughan’s playing off of 
the spoken stress against the metrical 
one). But there is this important dif- 
ference: that whereas the mediaeval 
composer (up to say the fifteenth cen- 
tury) even when he wrote polyphonic 
music still thought in monophonic 
terms, regarding each component line 
as an entity which had of necessity 
to be ‘mensurated’ with the others but 
not regarding as important the effects 
of harmonic tension which the combi- 
nation of these lines would produce; 
the sixteenth century composer aims 
at a true polyphony in that the logo- 
genic lines with their lyrical exten- 
sions are so contrived (not conscious- 
ly of course) as to achieve, while pre- 
serving their flexibility and freedom, 
the maximum of harmonic cogency. 
The building up and resolving of 
harmonic tension introduces a latent 
dramatic element more obvious in 
some (Byrd’s settings of English 
words with their relatively angular 
speech-inflected lines and their re- 
sultant harmonic intensity) than in 
others (Palestrina’s Latin settings in 
which the mellifluous suavity of the 
line-drawing produces a relative lack 
of tension in the harmony, ‘tension’ 
being of course a purely scientific 
term having reference to frequency- 
relationships and their attendant ef- 
fect on the nervous system). And 
this latent drama which gradually 
develops in sixteenth century music 
corresponds of course to the gradual 
shift from mediaeval and theocratic 
ways of thought to the more huma- 
nistic ones which finally triumphed 
in the seventeenth century.1 These 
changes carry with them economic 
manifestations, though this is not the 
place to argue as to which caused 
which. 


1. Of course the natural human instinct 
for drama and spectacle existed in the 
Middle Ages, but it was subservient to an 
extra-human purpose; it was depersonal- 
ized, objectified in the ritual of the Mass 
and in ceremonial pageantry. 


From this transitional point of view 
a composer of the first half of the 
sixteenth century—-before the full 
flowering of the ‘great’ period—is ex- 
traordinarily interesting, Even at a 
casual hearing one is aware that the 
idiom of John ‘Taverner is distinct 
from that of the English polyphonic 
period proper. To a considerable ex- 
tent his lines preserve the monopho- 
nically conceived fluidity of the medi- 
aeval period, with its prevalent con- 
junct motion and lack of harmonic 
implication, and while he reconciles 
these lines with a strong simple har- 
mony based on a triadic conception 
he does manage to preserve a tem- 
perament not remote from the unity 
and universality of plainsong. Later 
composers, even those such as Byrd 
who are among the world’s supreme 
melodists, do not attain quite to the 
soaring freedom, the wide arching 
span, of Taverner’s lyricism; but their 
work has, as it were, a greater in- 
terior density, each strand of the tex- 
ture carries more weight in the whole 
effect, has greater harmonic (and 
dramatic) implication. Taverner is 
still close to the mediaeval conception 
in which the monodic voice loses it- 
self in oneness with God; Byrd has 
the same end in view but his path is 
less direct; in the tension and resolu- 
tion of the harmony of his part-writ- 
ing is involved an attitude which is 
not only religious but also more osten- 
sibly communal and personal. It is not 
surprising that this latently personal 
and dramatic element is in the great 
period still more noticeable in the 
secular music than in the church mu- 
sic. It reaches consummation in the 
bigger madrigals of Weelkes and Wil- 
bye, the later lute songs of Dowland, 
Daniel’s astonishing Chromaticke 
Tunes, and the more important work 
of a predominantly instrumental com- 
poser with the ludicrously inappro- 
priate name of John Bull. All these 
are rooted in the polyphonic and 
lyrical ardour of the earlier ‘religious’ 
society; but all contain in the poig- 
nant intensity of some of their phrases 
(as opposed to the long level ‘uni- 
versal’ flow of mediaeval monody) and 
in their anguished chromatic intensi- 
ties of harmony, qualities which it is 
hardly inapposite to describe as la- 
tently operatic. Like Shakespeare, 
they owe their extraordinary richness 
to the manner in which they both 
sum up the traditional mediaeval at- 
titudes and are at the same time 
pregnant with intimations of the fu- 
ture. Like Shakespeare too they 
achieve this fusion with perfect art- 
istic maturity and, dark and saturnine 
as the music of Bull and Weelkes in 
particular may sometimes grow, they 
have never any of the uncertainty, the 
feeling of bewilderment and of the re- 
versal of values, which the onslaught 
of the new attitudes and new econo- 
my produced in the Jacobean drama 
of Tourneur or Webster, nor any of 
the sardonic bitterness which is found 
in Jonson. There are no musical Mal- 
contents. 


MUSIC 


This poise between the old world and 
the new was however inevitably pre- 
carious. When we reflect that the 
greatest music of Byrd, Bull, Gibbons 
and Dowland, the greatest tragedies 
of Shakespeare, and the mature work 
of Ben Jonson were all produced 
within the space of a dozen years at 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we can realize that if such a 
miraculous crop owes its existence in 
part to the new humanistic impulses, 
it could have occurred only as the 
climax to attitudes and beliefs built 
up over centuries. It was an end as 
well as a beginning; and the new at- 
titudes were to demand radically new 
techniques. Ultimately, in music, the 
new ‘social’ hierarchy was to be em- 
bodied in diatonic harmonic struc- 
tures based on the dance, not the 
voice, and the new ‘personal’ attitudes 
were to be embodied in the instrumen- 
tal drama of opposing key-centres 
represented by the eighteenth cen- 
tury sonata. Between this conception 
and the old vocal polyphony the opera 
is an essential transition; through it 
the composer gives the humanistic 
drama to the ‘accompanying’ instru- 
mental continuo; through it he seeks, 
in the recitative, a fresh (and more 
self-conscious) relationship to the 
contemporary speech; through it he 
endeavours, by assimilating this new 
speech accent both into lyricism and 
into the formalized structures of the 
dance, to achieve a new kind of or- 
ganization as appropriate to a huma- 
nistic and ‘social’ civilization as the 
earlier ‘textural’ polyphony had been 
to a religious one. (The fusion is epi- 
tomized in the technique of baroque 
vocal writing itself, which introduces 
intervals of an instrumental deriva- 
tion—and with a considerable degree 
of harmonic tension and drama, for 
instance the diminished seventh—into 
a scheme which owes its lyrical vital- 
ity to its basis in the fundamental 
vocal consonances). It is obvious that 
the composer who is to achieve so 
radical’ a reorganization requires both 
an assimilative genius of a very high 
order and also a society which is con- 
fident of its values and standards. In 
order to understand why Purcell did 
not succeed in this task as completely 
as did Monteverdi, Alessandro Scar- 
latti, and Lully, it will be necessary 
to look a little more deeply into the 
implications of the changes in temper 
and attitude, which in turn produced 
the changes in ‘technique.’ 
Ultimately, in economic terms, the 
rise of individualism inevitably meant 
a period of capitalist expansion which 
in the long run was bound to affect 
man’s spiritual sanity, But one would 
expect the run to be long and gra- 
dual, and one would not have antici- 
pated the almost complete withering 
of the English musical tradition which 


was to set in after Purcell. Broadly 
speaking, when the humanistic temper 
had ousted the religious and theocra- 
tic, there were two main possibilities 
for cultural development. According 
to one, Christianity might itself as- 
sume a more humanized form, and it 
is this kind of compromise between 
the old (fugal and vocal) world and 
the new (baroque and instrumental ) 
that Bach keeps supremely alive even 
after the disintegration of the Thirty 
Years’ War. (The civic and religious 
society in which Bach worked most 
of his life was closer to the society 
of Byrd than to that of Lully; in 
some ways was more mediaeval than 
baroque). Alternatively Catholicism 
might itself assume a more theatrical 
and sensuous, less mystical form (the 
baroque poetry of Richard Crashaw 
is an interesting example) and ally 
itself with a subtle conception of hu- 
man values in an autocratic, aristo- 
cratic social order. The court of Louis 
XIV is the obvious example, and it 
is perhaps not unnecessary to point 
out that the formal precision of the 
heroic couplet, the apparently rigid 
conventionalism of Corneille and Ra- 
cine were themselves manifestations 
of an achieved order in social atti- 
tudes, a framework which in no way 
prohibited but by its concentration on 
essentials rather helped the most sub- 
tle and delicate expioration of the 
human consciousness. The flexibility 
of Lully’s line (moulded under the 
influence of the oration of the great 
tragedians) within the ordered ter- 
race-like structure of his theatre mu- 
sic and, later, the poignantly expres- 
sive nuance of Couperin’s vocal and 
instrumental ornamentation are per- 
haps a parallel to the complexities 
of rhythm and image which Racine 
discovers beneath his verse’s ostensi- 
bly unruffled flow. 

Now England seems to have fallen 
sadly between the ‘protestant’ and the 
‘aristocratic’ stools, and the Civil War 
may be said to symbolize a split in 
our cultural consciousness from which 
we have never quite recovered. On 
the one hand the Christian humanism 
of the Diggers and Levellers (with 
its economic connotations) was 
swamped in the Cromwellian dicta- 
torship; and Puritanism, for all its 
many virtues, perpetuated the wicked 
distinction between religion and life, 
between God and art, which would 
have been unintelligible to the me- 
diaeval mind and which, however high- 
minded Cromwell’s intentions, played 
into the hands of the forces, stultify- 
ing to the human spirit, that we now 
know as Big Business. On the other 
hand any chance of a civilized au- 
tocracy was out of the question be- 
cause the Civil War had exiled the 
aristocracy on the continent, where 


deprived of their traditions, they 
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rapidly degenerated into a set of ir- 
responsible gamesters and debauchees 
incapable of establishing a code of 
values even if they had wanted to. 
A man like Marvell may still recon- 
cile all that was best and most hu- 
mane in Puritanism with a genuine 
aristocracy of feeling; but the general 
level to which taste was sinking is 
indicated by the vulgar lilt of the 
Restoration lyric. One has only to 
compare it with the rhythmic poise 
and subtlety of Marvell—or for ‘that 
Herbert, Donne, 
Jonson or Shakespeare—to see that 
something very critical had happened 
to ‘the mind of England’. 


[To be continued] 
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